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THE LEISuRE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. 


— Cowper, 











AN EVENING IN NORMANDY. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘THERE was little strength in my heart when the 
night fell, and not a sound was heard, though, 
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y every argument that reason could sug 


“a0 trying to persuade Adams, as well 
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few days, we should feel as much at home here as in 
any other residence that was new to us. Yet, in 
spite of my youthful wisdom, imparted so readily, it 
seemed a weary while after she left me beforo I 
could get to sleep. My bed, in a large alcove, over- 


gest, I had | hung with thick folds of heavy drapery, had, at the 


as myself, 


| first glance, impressed me as gloomy. After I was 
at a certain dull solemnity, ever associated with | in it the i 


vastness, must belong to a castle that could date | the very st 
ack years numbered by centuries, and that, after a | made more 


mpression remained. Wakeful through 
rong desire to get through the night, and 
restless by repeated efforts to keep calm, 
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I tossed and turned, with coloured sparks dancing 
before my eyes when closed, and a feeling of some- 
thing unreal about me when open. We really were 
too few for this large place. I thought so when 
. sitting opposite to the colonel at the dinner-table in 
a vast hall, in which we seemed lost, though waited 
upon by the whole staff of the house, Monsieur Rey- 
bach and his subordinate, besides Patrick and Joseph. 
I thought so as, conducted by the housekeeper, who 
came to do me honour, I threaded my way through 
the dimly-lighted passages to my room, ignorance of 
the locality making them appear longer than they 
really were. Still more I thought so now, when a 
silence unbroken, except by the plash below, reigned 
throughout the castle. Anxiety to ascertain how 
long the colonel intended to remain here mixed 
itself with much unwillingness to believe that a change 
of this nature could be so very beneficial to his health. 
He used to travel; perhaps he would tire of this 
place, another phase of solitude, it might be called; 
he had talked of going to Trouville in the season ; 
that would be in July. If he went there about the 
middle of the month, how many days, or rather 
nights—for the days would be more tolerable—had I 
to pass in Demarcay Castle? : 

Whilst endeavouring to reckon them, I must 
have fallen asleep without knowing it; and the 
consciousness of being disturbed in my reckoning by 
come noisy clamour, proceeding I knew not whence, 
must have been the result of a struggle between the 
waking and dreaming senses. ‘“‘ Fifteen, or perhaps 
eighteen, in July, and how many in June?’ I was 
asking, when a succession of quick knocks, and the 
rattling of the handle of my door, sent my heart, 
already heavy, down to the soles of my feet. ‘‘ Who’s 
there?’”’ Iasked, hastening to the door, scarcely sur- 
prised, as to be alarmed about something or by some 
one seemed exactly what I was expecting. 

‘* Please, ma’am, let me in,” said a voice, hoarse 
and quavering. It was Adams, who quickly locked 
the door after her. ‘Oh, ma’am, I am s0 sorry to 
disturb you, but—but I thought you would forgive 
me. 

Alas for the folly of letting oneself be infected with 
the fears of others! Merely by listening to her voice, 
I was quivering and quavering too, and believe that, 
when a light was procured, my face looked as white 
as the maid’s. 

‘But what, Adams?” I asked, the most unlikely 
things already existing in my imagination. 

‘* Something touched me in my sleep.” 

“You dreamt it,” said I, trying to langh at her 
fears. ‘ You went to sleep with your brain excited, 
that is all.” 

‘* Something touched and awoke me, I am sure.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘‘That is what I can’t make out; but I saw the 
curtain move ; it shook, and—and—” 

‘‘ And what?” 

Sensible as I thought myself, her fear was con- 
tagious, and sent a cold shiver through my system. 
Instead of reasoning that a building occupied all the 
year by Colonel Demarcay’s servants could not con- 
tain in its chambers any particular terror for us, I 
had been too deeply impressed with the lonely aspect 
of this part of the house not to give full importance 
tomy maid’salarm. ‘And what?” I repeated, pre- 
pared to believe what at another time I should have 
ridiculed. In the mood I then was, a ghostly visitant 
might almost have found a place in my credulity. 





‘A dark shadow glided round to the other end of 
the bed and disappeared behind the curtain. Not 
having shut my shutters, the moonlight streamed in 
at the window, and I saw plainer than I do now.” 

‘‘Tt must have been something capable of explana- 
tion,” I observed, coaxing reason to my aid, “the 
reflection of a passing cloud, or—’’ Not finding any 
other suggestion to make, I added, ‘‘ You and I are 
both too well instructed to believe in anything super- 
natural.” 

‘‘Yes, certainly,” answered Adams, in a doubtful 
tone; ‘I don’t believe in anything of the kind; 
only, what could it be? Feeling rather lone and 
queer in this strange place, where you may lose your- 
self twenty times before reaching the servants’ hall, I 
searched every corner of both my rooms after supper, 
and got Madame Reybach’s niece to help me. [ 
locked my door and had the key in my pocket all the 
time I was with you, and locked it again as soon as I 
was inside. What could get in?” 

Nothing that I could suggest, and I fell back on 
the first idea, that she had been dreaming. 

‘‘No; it was a real figure, and I heard a noise, 
like the rustling of a lady’s silk dress.” 

‘The nun! the nun!” I involuntarily exclaimed, 
my husband’s conversation the last evening passed 
at Lorndale instantly recurring, and forcing mo to 
speak without reflection. ‘‘ But a cloistered nun does 
not wear silk, and her serge garments would make 
little or no impression on the stillness of the night. The 
most inveterate believer in ghosts must reject that 
story,” I laughed, as Adams put on an eager face, 
more visibly alarmed than before. ‘‘ You were 
dreaming, Adams,” I said, with the decision of one 
who did not intend to be contradicted. 

‘“¢ At first,” she replied, ‘ until something touched 
my face and awoke me; but the shadow was real, 
and a dark object disappeared at the foot of the 
bed.” 

“A moth, a bird, a bat, or something of that 
kind,” said I, finding that she could not admit that 
fancy had played upon nerves already excited. 

Adams was not to be convinced. ‘Two of her 
senses,” she said, ‘‘ could not deceive her.” 

Alarmed and nervous as she was, it would have 
been cruel to send her back, so she was allowed to 
spend the rest of the night on the sofa near me, 
wrapped in the shawls and cloaks that were at hand. 
With the morning came a great increase of courage, 
though the mystery was even then unexplained. 
Patrick, to whom she related the adventure, gave her 
but little encouragement to forget it. After examin- 
ing the room, with the aid of Joseph, he could only 
shake his head and hope that there was nothing 
ominous in it, saying that he remembered hearing of 
such things happening to others, and it never boded 
any good to the family. 

‘¢ She should have locked the door after her, and 
then we might have a chance of finding out what her 
visitor was,” said the practical Joseph. ‘ Running 
away and leaving it open was like letting the thief 
out at the front entrance.” 

‘‘It is my opinion it would have been all the same 
if she had locked it,” said Patrick, nodding his head 
with slow solemnity. 

Unwilling to encounter Colonel Demarcay’s ridi- 
cule, I would fain have kept the story of the night's 
alarm from Madame Reybach, but that was difficult. 
Before I had finished breakfast she presented herself, 
and, with fussy volubility, proved to her own satis- 
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faction that Adams was altogether mistaken, she 
having slept in every room of the castle, and never 
having been awakened by anything more than the 
crowing of a cock and the church bells. 

“Could it not have been a bat?” I asked. ‘In 
the summer nights they are usually abroad, and 
night so easily get in.” 

“ A bat, yes!’? Madame Reybach was sure it was a 
bat, and clasped her hands above her head, and 
screamed so loud and long about it that I wondered 
at her power of lung. In confirmation of my sugges- 
tion, she recollected that a door, usually kept locked, 
leading to the ruined tower, had been opened the 
previous day for the stowing away of some useless 
furniture. Very naturally I wished it to be opened 
again for me, a tower in ruins being romantically 
interesting. The gratification of my curiosity occa- 
sioned me afterwards more regret than pleasure. 
With the exception of a passage and one room, a 
sort of general receptacle of old stores, there was no- 
thing that could be made habitable; the broken 
stairs leading upwards, and the floorless rooms into 
which we looked down, left on my mind a picture of 
decay and desolation that haunted me in many a 
sleepless night against my will. I was too near 
them for my own comfort. 

Patrick, not satisfied to impute the nocturnal dis- 
turbance to a bat, only hoped it was so, but shook 
his head doubtfully at the same time. Adams tried 
to believe it, and, after sleeping a few nights in my 
dressing-room, returned to her own quarters. As 
the colonel made no reference to our fears, we 
believed he had not heard of them, and to ourselves 
they furnished the principal staple of conversation 
by which we varied the even tenour of our life as it 
went on day by day after the same fashion. 

The colonel and I breakfasted in our rooms, and in 
the course of the morning I read to him for about 
two hours, generally articles selected by himself 
from a pile of papers that daily arrived. A portion 
of the afternoon was spent driving, occasionally re- 
turning some visit that had been paid, but more 
frequently going long distances into the country. 
Dressing and dining were indispensable duties, which 
yet left a good margin of time at my own disposal, 
especially as, usually after dinner, Colonel Demarcay, 
either in his private room or, more frequently, 
pacing the garden, was occupied with Reybach, 
who, uniting in his own person the offices of butler, 
intendant, and bailiff, had always some accounts to 
render. And thus the time passed tranquilly, if 
monotonously. For the colonel, there soon arose a 
subject of considerable interest. A piece of land 
contiguous to his property, which he wished to buy, 
was only to be obtained at a price so far beyond its 
value as to render the purchase either a folly or next 
to an impossibility. He fretted, fumed, and expos- 
tulated, but all in vain; the proprietor would not 
abate a centime of his demand. Having been espe- 
cially recommended to avoid all strong emotion, this 

constant excitement was likely to be injurious to 
him, and made us somewhat anxious. “Health is 
of more importance than a bit of ground; do not 
vex yourself about it,’’? I ventured one day to say to 
him, and received in reply a polite intimation that 
each man was the best judge of his own affairs. 
The negotiations went on, and always with the same 
result—a fit of anger on the side of the colonel, pro- 
ceeding from the thwarted tenacity of a proud spirit 
unable to brook opposition. ° 
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Whilst he was engaged with Reybach, I, accom- 
panied by Adams, sometimes strolled down to the 
village as the Angelus summoned the peasants to 
evening prayer. It was interesting to me to watch 
them. There was devoutness, but ignorance of tho 
true object of devotion. Once, as I watched the little 
congregation disperse, Patrick, issuing from the 
church with the others, found himself face to faco 
with me. 

“Why, Patrick!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, lady, here I am,” he said, smoothing down 
his scanty grey locks with his unoccupied hand. ‘7 
thought it could not hurt to say a prayer inside the 
church as well as outside. I never look at the images 
now, nor at the Jesus. A babe in his mother’s arm 
is not the God for me. Patrick needs a mighty 
Saviour, with power to wash away a heap of sins, 
and with a hand strong enough to hold him up. 
The old man is always stumbling and halting. He 
can’t go on alone. I want much help, lady, for my 
time is short, and I know not what is going to 
happen. I pray to God, dear lady, I do, indeed. I 
only came here because the sight of a church does 
me good.” 

Not being able to mix our religion as Patrick did, 
we were without that advantage. There being no Pro- 
testant service within our reach, on the Sunday I 
read the prayers with Adams, and would gladly 
have had the other English servants to join us, but 
Colonel Demarcay always required their services 
on that day more than on any other, not purposely, 
perhaps, as it might be the natural consequence of 
being deprived of mine. 

We were not without news from England. Miss 
Everett wrote frequently, the tie between us riveting 
itself daily. She had become my truest friend, not 
only the recipient of my former anxieties, but my 
counsellor and encourager in higher things. Victor 
wrote, too; he hoped to join us early in July. He 
wrote, also, of Hubert, many lines in each letter 
being consecrated to him—fond parental accounts of 
his doings and sayings. He was not yet sent to 
school, Mrs. Rogers and her daughter being opposed 
to it, but his father had so far deterred to my opinion 
as to engage a young curate of the neighbourhood to 
teach him for a couple of hours every day. 

The first week of July came, and then the second, 
but no Victor, and no news of him. At last there 
were tidings in a letter from Bertha, who wrote at 
his request. His hand had been hurt by some fall- 
ing timber, and he could not yet manage the pen. 
Then followed some details respecting the work 
going on at Lorndale, dictated for his uncle’s benefit 
rather than mine. 

After a few days there was another invasion of 
our peaceful life at the castle, if a dull, dead routine 
deserves such an epithet. Once again, in the middle 
of the night, I was disturbed by a loud knocking at 
my door. This time it was Patrick. ‘‘ Up, lady, as 
quickly as you can; the master is very ill.” 

There was no place for imaginary fears, my heart 
being now too full of real ones. Throwing on my 
dressing-gown, I hurried towards his room, threading 
the long dark passages alone, with only a small taper 
in my hand, too anxious to think of anything except 
the state in which I was going to find him. 

My first step inside his room furnished a distressing 
answer ; he was worse than I expected. Propped up 
with pillows, and supported on one side by Patrick, 
on the other by Madame Reybach, he looked more 

x 2 
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like a corpse than a living man, and remained insen- 
sibie to the tenderentreaties and pathetic lamentations 
of the former, as well as to the decided but voluble 
language of the latter. To my surprise and indigna- 
tion, the two were disputing over the remedies to be 
applied. 

Holding a glass of something to the tightly-closed 
lips, Patrick, in words of affectionate appeal, was 
alternately urging him to take it, and repudiating with 
scorn his companion’s suggestions. ‘Take it, dear 
master; it is old Patrick, who knows what is best 
for you better than all these French folk put toge- 
ther. Take it if you would ever open your eyes or 
your mouth again.” 

“Take it, and he is adead man,” said Madame 
Reybach, turning towards me to support her opinion, 
after driving Patrick to despair by energetically 
pushing the glass away from the sick man’s lips. 

“What do you suggest ?”? I asked, showing my 
displeasure at the altercation, and hoping I had suc- 
ceeded in reducing them to the self-control befitting 
a sick chamber. 

‘‘ A warm bath and a good tisane,”’ replied Madame 
Reybach. 

‘¢Tisane !” vociferated Patrick, with undisguised 
contempt, again endeavouring to force the stimulant 
upon the sufferer. The housekeeper pushed it away, 
and with such violence that the contents were spilt. 

The colonel had not stirred, and but for a little 
brightness in the eye, gave no sign of life. The 
unseemly strife would only be stopped by my siding 
with one or the other, but in so doing I assumed the 
whole responsibility, and how dared I doso? The 
life or death of Colonel Demarcay to be at my de- 
cision! The thought was too dreadful. Overpowered 
with terror, I dropped on my knees and hid my face, 


for, as I took the attitude, something in those strange 


eyes froze my heart. Was it dismay at my estima- 
tion of the seriousness of his illness? or was he 
unable even then to cast away the old irony with which 
he regarded prayer? It roused and chilled me too. 
‘‘ Have you ever administered brandy to him under 
the same circumstances ?”’ I inquired of Patrick. 

‘Not exactly the same, but something like them.” 

‘“‘Then try it while Madame Reybach prepares a 
bath.” 

So far I had not very much committed myself. 

Again Patrick made his attempt, and with no 
better success than before. 

‘‘A quill, a feather, quick, quick,” said Adams, 
who had joined us. 

Whilst Patrick sought the quill, I dipped my 
finger into the glass, and gently touched his mouth. 
The eyes fixed themselves on mine, and a slight 
movement of the mouth followed. Soon we were 
able to approach the glass to his lips, and induce him 
to unclose them sufficiently to admit a few drops. 

‘‘ More! more!’’ said Patrick, eagerly, returning 
with the feather. ‘‘ He takes it! he takes it! He 
will get better.” 

“You are killing him,” croaked Madame Reybach 
at my side, and she positively refused to prepare the 
bath. ‘‘He must die,” she continued; ‘‘ you are 
poisoning him, and I will have no share in it. Rela- 
tives are not more to be trusted than others;”’ and 
with this she flung herself out of the room, leaving 
me sorely distressed. 

Although ostensibly an authority, I was as igno- 
rant of the way to treat the colonel’s illness as of its 
cause. I had relied upon Patrick; what if he were 
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wrong, and only aggravating the malady, perhaps 
hastening the end? If the colonel were to dio 
before the doctor arrived! The thought was in- 
supportable. He, of all men, to be taken away thus 
suddenly, unprepared. I could but fear for this 
warm life to issue in anything but darkness, total 
darkness, this side the grave and on the other. 
The terrible solemnity of the situation made me 
shudder. My faith then was not very strong; 
there was more despair than hope in the cry, but 
never did I send upwards a more earnest prayer than 
now, when I asked that our poor sufferer might be 
spared a little longer. Patrick, almost broken- 
hearted, burst forth into great sobs, perceiving how 
little good his remedy effected, and yet he tried to 
administer it, touching the white lips again and again 
with the tenderness of a woman. Unable to bear 
the sight and the solemn stillness that reigned with- 
in and without the castle, I roved from window 
to window, impatiently listening for the sound of 
wheels. Oh! if the doctor would but come to tell us 
what we ought to do, and relieve me from the over- 
whelming responsibility. We kept our anxious 
watch for hours, it seemed to me, Patrick and 
Adams, for neither Monsieur nor Madame Reybach 
came near us, nor did I care to summon them again; 
the late scene of altercation might be renewed. In 
the dead silence of the night the slightest sounds are 
heard; I thought I detected footsteps. Before I 
could reach the farthest window, opened to admit a 
little freshness into the apartment, there arose the 
prolonged lugubrious howling of a dog. 

‘* Hist, hist!’ said Patrick, all in a tremble; “for 
the love of his soul send the beast away. Let him 
not do it again.” 

That was easier said than done. Were we cour- 
ageous enough to go through the long passages and 
encounter the creature at that hour of night, it 
would take time to get out of doors, for the dog was 
in the front garden, to which the nearest access was 
by the well-barred windows of the rooms below. To 
get at Madame Reybach was also difficult. Having 
left us in anger at our treatment of the invalid, in 
opposition to her advice, she might be too obstinate 
to return at an ordinary summons, and, being the 
better man, would in all probability prevent her 
husband from coming. 

‘‘T fear there is no use in ringing,” said I, but, to 
content Patrick, was about to touch the bell, when, 
thrusting the filled glass into my hand, he snatched 
up another, and, rushing to the window, hurled it at 
the animal with a few peculiar expletives, just as a 
second mournful wail, more melancholy than the 
first, rose from below. Desperate now, he seized the 
first objects near, which proved to be some of the 
colonel’s books, and sent them after the glass. 

“It is a strange dog. I don’t like it,” he whis- 
pered below his breath. 

There was no time to reason with him, for there 
came now the noise of wheels in the distance, accom- 
panied by other sounds of movement in the castle. 
Oh, that it might be the doctor! We listened and 
waited. Presently we felt that some one was coming. 
Adams ran to open the door, admitting both Monsieur 
and Madame Reybach accompanying a little, dark, 
mercurial man, who, darting into the room, was at 
the colonel’s bedside before we could make way for 
him. Madame Reybach took up her station close to 
him, letting fall a word now and then in an under- 
tone, intended to make me and Patrick responsible 
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for the colonel’s state. After an attentive examina- 
tion of the patient, and a few questions addressed to 
Patrick, he administered a restorative he had brought 
with him. 

“None of your tisanes,” whispered Patrick, tri- 
umphantly, in the housekeeper’s ear. 

Who was right and who was wrong, Dr. Chabert 
did not say. On that point he thought it best to 
keep his own counsel. It would have been impolitic 
to decide openly against Madame Reybach. He did 
whattwas of more consequence to me,—he remained 
all night with Colonel Demarcay, and did not leave 
him until he was much better. 

“Dr. Chabert may say what he likes, but the 
master will die,” whispered Patrick to me in the 
morning, looking ludicrously awed. ‘ That dog was 
a stranger. Ours were chained up, one inside the 
courtyard and the other outside. The same thing 
happened when the colonel lost his brother, Mr. 
Demarcay’s father—at least a few days before.”’ 

To argue against an ingrained superstition is use- 
less, yet I made the attempt, and told him that as 
dogs will howl and people must die, it was no marvel 
that the two circumstances should sometimes coin- 
cide. His only answer was to shake his head. 


‘* He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 





TIED BY THE FOOT. 


I HAVE been spending a week in bed without being 
either sick or idle—at least, when not in bed I 
have moved only to a sofa; and if you want to get a 
rise out of the dormant sympathy of your family and 
friends, I advise you, reader, to do what I did—go 
into the country, run down a hill honeycombed with 
rabbit-holes, put your foot into one, and, as my 
doctor calls it, ‘‘rupture a ligament.” True, it will 
pain you, and probably make you lame for months. 
Indeed, I am assured that full contempt of medical 
directions may, thus assisted, stiffen a joint for life. 
In my case, after ineffectual rebellion for a while, 
the morning arrived when, being in good health, I 
was left on my back by the household, and spent my 
first day in bed. 
to that time a focus of conjugal and other remon- 
strance, not to say reproach, for attempts to walk 
—the cream of domestic compassion rose to the 
surface of the household. I became conscious of 
an agreeable access of attentions which have lasted 
aweek. The fact of ‘‘ master” being in bed asserted 
itself so completely, that it dislocated any reflections 
that I had nothing the matter with me but a sprained 
ankle, and that 1 lay abed simply because I had 
not moral courage or self-control enough to keep 
myself from trying to walk if I were dressed. I 
began, however, in a few days to be conscious 
that the least discriminating of the household were 
assailed by suspicions of my being an impostor. 
So lightly does popular opinion turn round. I 
trace my declension in that meter of virtue to 
@ lunch. Some dainty was suggested, and I or- 
dered bread and cheese and beer. After this I was 
obliged to get up, although, as with those last five 
minutes at the fire which make the meat eatable, 
another few days between the shects would have just 
filled the measure of that local rest which I had 
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| float away as easily as they flow in. 
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originally laid myself down to secure. Now I am 
up and in my study, and being freshly conscious of 
an unfamiliar phase of life, I have bethought me of 
setting down some of the rapidly-fading impressions 
of the last week before they quite lose the edge of 
their taste. 

Breakfasting in bed is supposed by some people to 
be agreeable, but its charm is marred by an inscrut- 
able immediate deposit of angular crumbs in those 
hollows of the lower sheet where their presence is 
most objectionable. They reach their station so soon 
that they seem to have sunk through superincum- 
bent coverings like shot through water. And, once 
deposited, they assume the nature of cinders. The 
sense of rest prolonged beyond the night is also dis- 
turbed by a sentiment of self-reproach which will 
make itself felt on hearing the sounds of life in the 
house and the garden-path below the window. 
Perfect repose needs the accompaniment of sym- 
pathy. Herein rests the secret charm of a Sabbath. 
But when you lie abed at noon this is impossible. 
Moreover, the commonest movements of any one in 
the room seem then to be needlessly vigorous. The 
bearer of your feeding-tray brims with an almost 
offensive activity of life; letters arrive like missiles 
projected from a distant battery of business; and 
the messages of a walking upright world, however 
domestic, clothe themselves with an importunity 
which rebukes the prostrate patient. A wheel- 
barrow passes below with the force of a luggage- 
train. People outside shout instead of speaking, 
and bells are rung with provoking impetuosity. 
My big deerhound accepted the position of affairs 
with most discrimination. True, he leaped on my 
bed with apparently the weight of a large calf, but 
after thoughtfully inspecting my face at very short 
range—when I had a new view of his huge propor- 
tions—and licking my hands, he yawned prodi- 
giously, and, lying down, slept by my side as only 
dogs can sleep. 

Thus considerately appreciated, I read all day; and 
there was something in my attitude which seemed to 
induce a receptivity unlike any that accompanies a 
full-dressed attention. You appear to see another 
side of things when lying at length and freed from 
the conventional consciousness of clothes. Another 


7 : | action of the perceptive powers presents itself, but, 
mmediately—having been up | 


though another, I doubt if it is so permanently pre- 
hensile as that which accompanies the usual attitude 
of study. Views float into sight freely, but they 
There is too 
near a connection with the belongings of a dream to 
allow them to take root. I devoured a medley of 
books, and read the papers with an exhaustiveness 
unfelt by a busy man who skims his ‘‘ Times” after 
breakfast. And there was borse in upon me, as I 
lay still on my back, some additional perception of 
the enormous brain and hand machinery which dis- 
charges its newspaper trains north, south, east, and 
west early every morning from London with un- 
resting speed and unbroken punctuality. I write in 
an old house within hearing, on still days, of the 
rush of that which, as it passes, flings out its parcel 
of damp journals on the platform of a small country 
station some eighty miles from town. We get them 
by nine o’clock in the morning. What a drop my 
paper makes into repose from its short but impor- 
tunate course. Yesterday its telegrams were flash- 
ing from New York and Constantinople, its neat 
columns of advertisements were a medley of scraps, 
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its leaders, or at least two or three of them, were 
scarcely beginning to simmer in the brains of gentle- 
men who drove at nine or ten o’clock at night to the 
*‘ office.”’ Its dish of City news and money market 
intelligence, written as coolly and circumspectly as if 
it were the result of slow philosophical digestion, had 
not even its materials provided. Some of its speeches 
were unspoken. Its mile-long roll of paper was 
white and uncut; when all at once, as in a focus, 
was poured upon it the concentrated labour of a 
thousand brains; and, while I write, this torrent, 
which ought, one thinks, to have left its creators 
and ministers limp and empty, is again growing to a 
head, ready to repeat itself, with manifold and accu- 
rate variations, as freshly as ever. And these are 
but pulses in one vein of a huge body. Talk of 
volcanoes and geysers! They rest sometimes. 
Vesuvius has its periods of repose. What has 
there ever been like the fierce crater of this London 
journalism, which pitches one of its million missiles 
daily into my quiet chamber with unerring aim? I 
almost expected my ‘* Times” to shudder with the 
thrill of its birth, and fancied that the judicious iron- 
ing it had had downstairs must have cooled it. 
While I lay prone, and looked up from my book 
or journal at the still branches of the lime-tree which 
partially shaded my window, and the occasional pas- 
sage of a cawing rook bent on grave society or grubs, 
it crossed my thoughts that I could hardly ever again 
strenuously enter into the great throng of men, to- 
wards which the far-off whistling locomotive was 
dragging its little contribution. So soon does the 
calm of rest begin to deposit its bark-binding moss 
upon the mind. The work and whirl, to which I had 





been no stranger, seemed so infinitely remote that I 
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began to look on London labour as too great a strain. 
But when my tendon is fully joined, I suppose I 
shall kick my heels in the crowd once more with 
hardly a thought of the machinery which will then 
surround me. 

I have had, however, a little touch of the world’s 
great grind, just some fragments from one of its 
lesser wheels, on getting up and going downstairs, 
The cow had calved; the gardener had caught a 
dozen rats, and wanted another trap; one of the 
kittens had been stamped upon; the billhook they 
cut the faggots with demanded grinding ; somebody 
had left the dairy-door open ; the donkey needed to 
be shod; a pane in the pantry-window was broken; 
some of the logs we burn in our wood fire had been 
brought in wet; a man had called to see if I would 
sell any of my flock of geese. The accumulated 
‘‘business’? I had to attend to—the “ worries” of 
which had been considerately kept from me while I 
was ‘in bed ”—gave me a new phase of perception 
about interruptions. 

My library-door is perpetually tapped as I am 
writing this, with my leg up—I never knew before 
how much the position of the legs has to do with 
the use of the pen—and it is quite impossible 
for me to do more than say I cannot finish what 
I desired to set down about the half-dreamy week 
I have been spending upstairs. The sentiment of 
detached meditation which I thought I had espied 
is being dissipated, and I wipe my pen with the 
reflection that if I could only have been allowed to 
write what I wanted, I should have produced a little 
paper whose production would at least have pleased 
myself. | 

H. J. 





* COUNSELLOR TENNANT;” 


OR, WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH A SOUND JUDGMENT. 


‘* (~OUNSELLOR TENNANT” had never been | 

‘‘ called to the bar’”’—had never put on wig 
and gown, had never ‘‘eaten his dinners” at 
Lincoln’s Inn, had never consulted Blackstone, or 
pored over Coke upon Littleton. And yet all over 
the country-side Christopher Tennant was known by 
the name of ‘‘ The Counsellor.” 

It is only fair to say that Christopher had never 
sought the distinction or adopted the title. He was 
« country blacksmith in one of the wild moorland 
districts of Cornwall, wore a leathern apron, and 
tucked up his coarse striped shirt-sleeves above his 
knotted elbows, like the rest of hisrace. He could 
blow his great bellows and strike upon his anvil 
until constellations of sparks flew madly out into 
the night, with the most muscular and brawny arms 
west of the Tamar; and that is saying a good deal 
im a county of traditional wrestlers. But the black- | 
smith’s might lay not in the muscles of his right 
arm, though they stood out like cables, but some- | 
where above those black brows of his, which hung | 
like a pent-house over the quiet brown eyes| 
beneath them; and when those formidable brows | 
were puckered until they met together in a frown, 
the neighbours would remark, with deep satisfaction, 
‘Did "ee see that then ? the counsellor is a-thinkin’ !” | 
But the quiet brown eyes were sometimes known— 
that is, in morally stormy weather—to emit sparks 





bright as those from the anvil; and then the neigh- 
bours knew that some fresh iniquity, some fierce 
wrong-doing, had come within the sweep of their 
orbits, and had been strongly condemned by Chris- 
topher’s judicial mind; whereat the whisper would 
go round, ‘‘ Have ’ee heard tell of anything wrong, 
then? The counsellor is angered!” 

The blacksmith’s shop stood under an old oak- 
tree, or rather within the united shadows of two old 
hollow oaks, in the outskirts of one of Cornwall's 
straggling villages. The grand old trees—and there 
were not too many of them in the district—were 
certainly great sufferers from their near neighbour- 
hood to the smoky forge ; but with the Cornish oaks’ 
tenacity of life, they still lived on in a sort of melan- 
choly existence ; hollow, alas! at heart, but brave of 
limb to the last gasp of being. There was a granite 
horse-block standing beneath them, at which eques- 
trians whose horse had ‘cast’? an old shoe, or 
wanted a new set, used to dismount and mount 
again for the moorland road. There was also 2 
rude bench leaning against the blackened wall of the 
smithy, and on this a row of clients or of chatty 
neighbours was commonly sitting, in close talk, but 
in asubdued key, because it was a commonly-received 
axiom that the counsellor would never join in 4 
* tell” if he could help it, and then only to set 4 
misrepresentation right, or to clip the wing of aa 
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evilrumour. So the gossip of the straggling village 
had to be carried on sotto voce, or at such times as 
the bass accompaniment of the anvil safely drowned 
the treble notes of scandal without. 

Christopher Tennant lived alone, save that he 
shared his one room beyond the smithy with a quaint 
but very solemn-looking sheep-dog. ‘‘ Crab” was a 
very old friend; he was black, touched up with 
white, with beetling brows, like his master, an ex- 
treme gravity of expression, a great gift of silence, 
and a tail too dumpy to upset the general staidness 
of demeanour by any wayward action of its own. 
He was known to have been rescued, many years 
ago, from the blows and kicks of a violent master, 
who was driving his flock of wilful Cornish sheep 
past the smithy. ‘‘Crab” had somehow misunder- 
stood some vague directions of his master, and had 
zealously done just the wrong thing with his charge 
(I suspect that his master was tipsy at the time, and 
that the blunder was purely his own), whereupon he 
was so savagely punished that one of his fore-legs 
was broken on the spot, and he was left by the road- 
side as ‘‘useless now.” Christopher was sorely 
troubled by the cruel injustice of the whole affair, 
and, tenderly lifting the poor crippled sheep-dog in 
his strong arms, he carried him into the inner room, 
laid him on his own bed, and carefully set the broken 
limb, binding it with splints as though he had been 
bred a surgeon and had ‘‘ walked the hospitals.” 
The fracture mended ‘‘ kindly” and ‘by the first 
intention,” but as long as ‘‘Crab” was a patient it 
was the great, broad-shouldered blacksmith who 
stretched his massive frame on two chairs and a 
chest at night, and it was ‘‘ Crab” that lay in state 
on the one comfortable bed. It would have been 
contrary to all reason and experience if a life friend- 
ship had not been henceforth established between 


the grave and silent blacksmith and his grave and 


silent patient. Either would have willingly risked 
his life for the other; neither was ever after alone or 
lonely. 

The smithy stood so far away from the nearest 
town that law, as expounded by a legitimate lawyer, 
was of very difficult attainment indeed; and so the 
simple country folk drifted into the habit of calling 
in at the smithy, and propounding their difficulties 
or disputes to the supposed legal or judicial instincts 
of Counsellor Tennant. These might have been very 
risky adventures for both him and them; but happily 
Christopher, though he knew little enough of statutes 
and Acts of Parliament, ‘‘ common law ”’ or ‘‘ equity,” 
had an excellent acquaintance with the “lea non 
scripta,” the unwritten law of common sense. If there 
were anything in the cases brought before him 
beyond the simple country elements of ‘‘a very 
pretty quarrel,” or a plain question of right and 
wrong, or a case of conscience, he always referred 
the opponents to Lawyer Lanyon or ’Torney Tre- 
= at the nearest but still far away town on either 

and. 

_ The only individual in the community who was 
jealous of the counsellor’s incongruous position, was 
the very muddle-headed old parish-constable. ‘Con- 
stable Gwennap”’ delighted to march a complainant 
or a presumed culprit ‘‘ up to House,” to the magis- 
trate’s study, for a lengthy examination; and his 
Sorest personal grievance was, that since the black- 
smith had taken to hammering misunderstandings to 
death upon his anvil, the key and its great padlock 
on the door of the old “‘lock-ap” had grown too 





rusty to be used! The constable was a very old man, 
whose office in his youth had been no sinecure, but 
who now found his occupation almost gone; and if 
he now ever saw the plaintiff and the one “ who had 
done his fellow wrong” taking their way to the 
smithy, they were almost sure to come back side by 
side, the simple elements of friendship re-established 
between them ; because, after a long debate beside 
the anvil, the sturdy judge, in his leathern apron, 
had enjoined restitution and forgiveness of injuries. 
Most commonly, under the arbitrament of the smithy, 
concessions had to be made on both sides, for Chris- 
topher would remark, with one of his scarce smiles, 
‘‘ It’s a rare quarrel that is all black on one side, and 
all white on the other; I never see’d one the like o’ 
that yet!”? But, although cross Constable Gwennap 
might be a prey to the pangs of jealousy, the squire 
of the parish, who was the nearest magistrate, 
‘* Stephen Tregunna, J.P.,” was anything but jealous 
or suspicious of his humble coadjutor. ‘ Pack of 
nonsense!’’ he would exclaim, in his well-known 
brusque way, ‘‘why do you come here worrying me 
with all this rubbish? Go to Counsellor Tennant, 
and he’ll soon set you all to rights; my compliments 
to him.” 

If it were a question so involved that his strong 
direct common sense and high principle could not see 
their way through it, Christopher used gravely to 
remand the case until another day. And now, I 
think, we shall discover the secret of all this myste- 
rious influence, the key to this hidden power for 
good. Closing the door of the smithy as early as he 
could venture to retire from business for the day, and 
putting up the outside shutter of the diamond-paned 
window of his one room beyond it, he takes from a 
shelf a statute-book whose laws never grow obsolete, 
a code that belongs to all time and to every clime. 
His old Bible—it was his mother’s half a century 
before—now lies open on the three-legged deal table, 
and the great, massive, manly brow is bending 
anxiously over it. The broad hands, most carefully 
washed from the day’s inevitable blackness, are turn- 
ing over the pages with a positive delicacy of touch. 
The Cornish blacksmith is consulting law and gospel 
for enlightenment on some difficult point which is 
perplexing his honest, straightforward mind. Some 
plea seems to be passing his lips; it is some such 
petition as this: ‘‘ That which I know not, teach Thou 
me.” He reads: ‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him ;” ‘Owe 
no man anything, but to love one another ;” ‘ Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath ;” ‘‘ Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you;” ‘“ Be pitiful; 
be courteous ;” ‘‘ Forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” 
He turns over leaf after leaf, until he comes upon 
that seemingly incongruous expression: ‘ For by so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 
‘“Yes, I have it; to melt him, not to burn!” ex- 
claims the blacksmith, with a happy smile; at which 
“Crab,” who has been lying at his feet reading his 
master’s face as a student studies an interesting book, 
rises up, puts his great paws on his knee, and licks 
his hand, under the fv’ persuasion that the clouds 
which had been hanging s> low on the horizon were 
now clearing away. ‘‘ Yes, Urab, my man; I think 
we will try the coals of fire!”” He speaks quite 
cheerily now, and, rising and shutting the Book, 
says, ‘‘Come for a good walk, Crab.” And so forth 
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into the breezy twilight march that admirably assorted 
pair—the master with a ponderous lurch in his gait, 
the servant, or rather the dear friend, with the in- 
evitable limp which survived the memorable day of 
their first acquaintance. 

I have a child’s memory of the interest, almost 
amounting to awe, with which I once looked at the 
blacksmith when my father, as we were travelling in 
the neighbourhood, pointed him out to us as “‘ The 
Counsellor,” and told us the story of his wonderful 
and healthful influence. It was a holiday for him, 
for there was some religious meeting in the district, 
and ‘‘ The Counsellor ”’ was in full dress—not in wig 
and gown, but in a very light-brown coat, with an 
immensely broad hat. The rest of the quaint 
costume was light-drab, with large bows at the knees, 
and white stockings. Certainly he did not represent 
either of his professions, legal or handicraft, except- 
ing in the quiet wisdom of his massive countenance, 
and in the formidable strength of his right arm. 

The right motto for our sketch, as it was the right- 
ful motto on the tombstone of ‘‘ Counsellor Tennant,” 
is this: ‘“‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


SIR CHARLES REED, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


= the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” from time to 
time, are chronicled the careers of men eminent in 
the varied walksof literature, science, political life, and 
practical philanthropy. Among those who are ac- 


tively engaged in beneficent and useful labours, and 
by their quiet yet persistent energy helping forward 


the social and educational progress of the country, 
may be fairly classed the chairman of the London 
School Board, Sir Charles Reed. 

The second son of the late Dr. Andrew Reed, so 
well known as a Christian philanthropist, and thus 
the bearer of an honoured name, which of itself 
would secure for him public favour and considera- 
tion, Charles Reed has walked in the footsteps of his 
revered father, and devoting himself—so far as his 
avocations as a man of business would permit—to edu- 
cational and charitable efforts, has won for himself a 
distinguished place among the active workers of the 
time. 

Charles Reed was born at Sonning on the 20th of 
June, 1819, and may be said from his youth to have 
breathed the atmosphere of religion and philanthropy 
in his father’s house. Dr. Andrew Reed was for fifty 
years the pastor of the congregation connected with 
Wycliffe Chapel, Stepney; and having fixed on 
Hackney as a healthy and convenient locality, he 
there built himself a residence, where his sons grew 
up to manhood, and which he occupied until his 
death. Hackney thus became the home of his son 
Charles and the place of his youthful associations, as 
it was afterwards to become intimately connected 
with his future career in public life. 

In the ‘‘ Memoirs” of his father’s life, to which 
we shall afterwards refer, is an interesting engraving, 
representing a visit of the mother of Andrew Reed 
with her boy to the monument of John Howard in 
St. Paul’s. Charles Reed needed not to visit the 
statue of Howard to imbibe the spirit of practical 
beneficence; his own father’s living example was a con- 
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tagious influence too persuasive to be resisted, and 
was not without a potent effect in moulding the tastes 
and shaping the activities of the son. Before his birth 
his father had founded the London Orphan Asylum, 
situated at Clapton, in the parish of Hackney; and 
when his son was eight years of age the same resolute 
benefactor of the helpless was engaged in his second 
philanthropic effort—the Infant Orphan Asylum at 
Wanstead. When Charles Reed had reached early 
manhood he was a witness to his father’s exertions, 
and by this time his active coadjutor in founding an 
Asylum for Fatherless Children, based on the most 
liberal foundation, and with a door open to orphans 
of all sects and parties. This institution was first 
placed at Richmond, on the banks of the Thames, 
but ultimately in the new building at Reedham, near 
Croydon. The Asyium for Idiots at Earlswood was 
established in 1847, and the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, now located at Putney, in 1854; then 
followed, in 1859, the Eastern Counties’ Idiot Asylum, 
making the sixth of the asylums and hospitals 
founded by the late Dr. Andrew Reed. Identified 
in a great measure with his father’s public labours, 
which were far from being limited to philanthropic 
enterprises, and entering into the spirit which 
directed his noble aims, Charles Reed took from 
early life a deep interest in the progress of educa- 
tion, and in various ways promoted adult schools, 


; Sunday-schools, and schools for ragged children. 


His early education was conducted at the Hackney 
Grammar School, also founded by his father; after- 
wards he attended at the London University before 
the charter of incorporation was granted. 

Destined for a commercial life, Mr. Reed’s first 
experience of business was in a woollen factory at 
Leeds. This led to an intimacy with the family of the 
late Mr. Edward Baines, then m.p. for Leeds, and the 
proprietor of the ‘“‘ Leeds Mercury,” and ultimately 
to a union with his youngest daughter. Mr. Reed’s 
brother-in-law, the Right Honourable Matthew Talbot 
Baines, and Mr. Edward Baines, are well-known 
names in literature and politics. Notwithstanding 
his early experience in the woollen trade of Leeds, 
Mr. Reed afterwards settled in business as a printer 
in London. Retiring from the printing firm, he is 
now the senior partner of Messrs. Reed and Fox, 
type-founders, of Fann Street, Aldersgate, having 
succeeded to the place formerly held in this business 
by the late Alderman Besley. 

Mr. Reed very early enrolled himself among the 
band of Sunday-school teachers connected with 
Wycliffe Chapel, and to the promotion and efficiency 
of the important work of Sunday-school teaching 
throughout England he has given much time and 
attention. After the Sunday-school Union was 
established, which has done so much to unite and 
organise the efforts of teachers, he served for many 
years actively on its committee. He has sought to 
find out the weak points of the Sunday-school system 
and to devise a remedy. On this subject he read a 
paper before the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. An instructive and suggestive little 
essay written by him, ‘The Infant Class in the 
Sunday-school,” well deserves the study of all in- 
terested in religious training and in the manage- 
ment of Sunday-schools, while his ‘‘ Diamonds in the 
Dust,” in the form of a new year’s address to Sunday 
scholars, published in 1866, is a happy attempt to 
convey truth to young minds. 

Mr. Charles Reed’s first taste of public life was 
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occasioned by a bill introduced into the House of 
Commons in 1843 by Sir James Graham, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, for the regu- 
lation of labour in factories. The educational clauses 


Robert Peel’s Government. In 1845 Mr. Charles 
Reed assisted in establishing a Training College for 
Day-school Teachers, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Samuel Morley, m.p. for Bristol, he also aided in 
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of this bill gave great umbrage to Nonconformists. | organising the Congregational Board of Education. 


Pury 
ee 


It was severely attacked by Mr. Baines in the “ Leeds 
ercury,”’ and in London, at a meeting at Wycliffe 
Chapel, a stern opposition was organised against it. 
r. Andrew Reed became chairman of the London 


Committee, and received vigorous assistance from 

$8 son Charles and other young men banded 
together as a body of Sunday-school teachers. Ullti- 
mately the obnoxious measure was withdrawn by Sir 
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In other ways he has devoted himself to the cause of 
popular education on unsectarian principles. 

Dr. Andrew Reed, not less distinguished as a 
successful minister of the Gospel than as a practical 
philanthropist, died in 1862. His “‘ Memoirs” aro 
written by his eldest son, the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
who has attained eminence as a Nonconformist 
minister, and by his second son, the subject of our 
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notice.” It is a stimulating and genuine book. The 
varied labours of the revered father as a pastor, 
author, philanthropist, and public man, are set forth 
with much good taste and effect. As long as the six 
institutions which surround London are maintained 
by Christian charity and fulfil their merciful office, 
the name of Andrew Reed will be cherished by 
grateful hearts. 

Mr. Charles Reed’s interest in education, and his 
connection with the City of London School, led him 
to become a member of the Corporation of London. 
He has been mainly instrumental in extending the 
usefulness of Gresham Oollege, and he was the first 
to suggest a free library for the City. A pamphlet 
published on this subject in 1855, and addressed by 
him to the then Lord Mayor, has since yielded fruit. 
In its pages occur the following words, which we 
quote as an indication of the aim of the life-long 
labours of the writer:—‘‘I do desire to see the 
people, the ‘mighty folk,’ lift themselves up, and 
exercise with a manly spirit of self-reliance the 
powers of mind with which they are endowed. 
Taught to depend, not on charity, but on their own 
efforts, we shall have a people whose true elevation 
will be hailed by all the good as conducing to the 
safety and prosperity of our great community.” When 
governor of the Irish Society, a body which holds in 
trust for public uses property in Ireland yielding a net 
revenue of £12,700 a-year, Mr. Reed compiled his 
‘‘ Historical Narrative of the Plantations and Settle- 
ments in Ulster.” For this work he received a vote 


of thanks from the people of Londonderry. 

Among the offices of trust and public usefulness 
which Mr. Reed was called on to discharge, we may 
mention that important duties devolved upon him in 
1865 as executor of the late Mr. George Peabody, 
and as one of the trustees of his donation to the poor 


of London. At Hackney his personal popularity 
was strikingly shown in the general election of 1868. 
The new Reform Bill, having divided the borough of 
the Tower Hamlets, gave to Hackney for the first 
time two representatives. Mr. Reed stood for the 
borough with which from early life he had been con- 
nected, and, over five competitors, was placed at the 
head of the poll by an immense majority. In Parlia- 
ment he endeavoured to carry out the aims and prin- 
ciples of his previous life. One of his first doings 
was the introduction ofa bill for exempting build- 
ings used exclusively for ragged and Sunday schools 
from the payment of rates. In this he was opposed 
not only by Mr. Gladstone, the head of the Govern- 
ment, but by the leader of the Opposition. Never- 
theless, Mr. Reed carried his measure, and carried 
it, too, by the largest majorities which had been 
recorded against the Gladstone Government. 

The important Elementary Education Bill, intro- 
duced in 1870 by Mr. Forster into the Commons, had 
Mr. Reed’s most active support. The passing of this 
great measure, as it turned out, ultimately led to his 
withdrawal from Parliament. When the election for 
the first London School Board took place, he was 
returned by the borough of Hackney by a very large 
vote. The three persons nominated for the office of 
chairman of the Board were Lord Lawrence, Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, m.p., and Mr. Reed. The choice 
fell on Lord Lawrence, and Mr. Reed, who stood 
next, was elected vice-chairman. So severe was the 
stress of work which fell on the members of the 
London Board in carrying into operation the pro- 
visions of the great educational measure, that at the 





end of three years, and when Mr. Reed was chosen 
to succeed Lord Lawrence as chairman, the necessity 
arose for his deciding between serving in Parliament 
or devoting himself to the cause of metropolitan 
education. When we remember Mr. Reed’s early 
training and his own antecedents, we shall not 
wonder at his decision. He resolved to give up 
Parliament on the first opportunity, and to devote 
himself to the work of the London School Board. 
It was at this time, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Gladstone, that the queen conferred on the active 
educationalist the honour of knighthood. A general 
parliamentary election occurring too soon to leave 
time for the choice of a suitable successor, Sir 
Charles Reed consented to stand a second time for 
the borough of Hackney, and was a second time 
returned. Owing, however, to some informality 
connected with the balloting the election was de- 
clared void. Sir Charles gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of retiring from active political life. Tho 
claims of Mr. Fawcett, who had lost his seat for 
Brighton, were strongly urged by him on the 
Hackney constituency, and, having become chair- 
man of his committee, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing Mr. Fawcett elected. Henceforth Sir Charles 
Reed has devoted himself to his educational work. 
The arduous character of that work may be gathered 
from a statement*made by him at Brighton in 1875 
before the Social Science Congress. From that state- 
ment the following brief extract will indicate what 
had been done by the Board up to the date in ques- 
tion. ‘*At the present time,” said Sir Charles, ‘‘ we 
have 199 Board schools in the metropolis, in 436 
departments, and with 112,901 children. At least 
100,000 of these were, a short time before, receiving 
no education. More than 3,986 destitute and aban- 
doned children have been taken off the streets and 
placed in industrial schools or on board training 
ships, or sent to homes in Canada.” From that time 
to the present educational progress in the metropolis 
has been equally encouraging and satisfactory. The 
number of new Board schools opened at a recent 
date was 216. 

Sir Charles Reed discharged the duties of chairman 
of the Board from 1873 to 1876 with great urbanity, 
ability, and impartiality. Owing to his personal 
influence, the discussions were marked with much 
moderation and forbearance. At the last weekly 
meeting of the late Board, on 29th November lasi, 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, x.r., in moving a vote of 
thanks, made the following reference to the retiring 
chairman. ‘Sir Charles Reed,” said his lord- 
ship, ‘‘assumed the duties of his office with every 
title to the respect and sympathy of the Beard. His 
name had from the first been associated with educ:- 
tional and philanthropic work, for from his youth 
up he had been a labourer in the same cause, and in 
later life he had matured his training for the service of 
the people inthe House of Commons—the best school 
for acquiring a knowledge of business and of men. 
The experience of Sir Charles Reed, as the vice- 
president of the Board, gave him a command of the 
special interest committed to his charge for which no 
one else could pretend to possess qualifications in a 
like degree. In these circumstances it was hardly 
possible that his management of the Board could be 
otherwise than acceptable and useful; but the just 
expectation of the members has been more than 
realised. The Board would gratefully recognise Sir 
Charles’s unremitting diligence in attending not only 
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at the Board meetings, but at the committees and 
in the visitation and inauguration of new schools, as 
also in advocating the Board’s interests by the state- 
ment of facts. ‘The whole time of Sir Charles—his 
whole strength, his whole thoughts even—must have 
been devoted to the work in a spirit of faith and love 
and self-sacrifice. The members of the Board could 
never express their full sense of such services with 
sufficient earnestness and warmth. The vote of 
thanks now proposed was the only reward for a large 
amount of unremunerated toil, if we except that re- 
muneration which comes from one’s own conscience.” 

The reply of Sir Charles was to the effect that he 
loved the work of the London School Board, and 
that he had been deeply gratified in having been 
called upon to occupy the position of chairman. 

On the assembling of the new Board, elected 
at the close of last year, Sir Charles Reed was again 
cordially and unanimously chosen chairman. As 
referred to in the foregoing remark of Lord Napier, 
the fact deserves to be specially noted that the duties 
of chairman have been, and now are, discharged 
gratuitously, though it may be truly said they claim 
more time and thought than an ordinary Government 
department. The chairman of the Board of Works, 
for the discharge of duties not dissimilar, receives a 
salary of £2,000 a year. 

The new building in the Elizabethan style, con- 
taining the offices of the London School Board, and 
the place where the members hold their weekly 
sittings under Sir Charles Reed’s presidency, is 
situate on the Victoria Embankment, near to the 
Temple steamboat-pier and close to the Temple 
station of the Metropolitan Railway. The vestibule 
is flanked with rooms for the chairman, the vice- 
chairman, the committees, and the paid officers of the 
Board. The Board-room on the floor is of ample 
dimensions, and, with a gallery, capable of seating 
200 persons. Prominent in the Board-room is a life- 
like portrait of Lord Lawrence, late Governor- 
General of India, and the first chairman of the Board. 
As the structure on the Embankment is a new archi- 
tectural feature in London, so are the many Board 
schools, fresh from the builder’s hands, scattered 
over the metropolis. In these the work of education 
is efficiently carried on, and to them, as centres of 
enlightenment and knowledge, as well as to the 
voluntary schools, are being gradually drawn re- 
cruits from the steadily-lessening mass of the un- 
educated children of London. Notwithstanding 
some keen controversy, we are happy to be able to 
record the fact that, with the extension of the Board’s 
operations, and the action of its visitors, the attend- 
ance at the voluntary schools has been considerably 
augmented. Every friend of the Commonwealth 
must rejoice in the educational work now being done 


in London, whether by the School Board or by de- 
nominational schools, and must desire also that Sir 
Charles Reed may long be spared to take a part in 
its prosecution with the same success and encourage- 
ment which have hitherto attended his exertions. 

The conflicting claims of National and Denomina- 
tional education are gradually taking the form of 
friendly and wholesome rivalry. If any are still 
inclined to make the charge of ‘‘ godless training ” 
against Board schools they may be reassured by the 
words of Sir Charles Reed in speaking of ‘‘ pure secu 
larism”’ ineducation. In the London Board schools, 
which have given the tone to Board schools through- 
out the country, the Bible has its place of honour 
and influence. ‘‘This moral training among the 
children of the poor, who in multitudes of cases had 
no good influences in their own homes, if homes they 
had, is of infinitely more value to the State than mere 
instruction in the rudiments of learning. This enor- 
mous expenditure of public money, and this inces- 
sant toil on the part of benevolent men on School 
Boards all through the land, means something higher 
and nobler, after all, than the securing for ¢hildren 
a mere knowledge of the art of reading, and skill in 
writing and figures. It aims at the reformation of 
manners, the lifting up of the lowest into a region of 
life where truth, honour, purity, and charity will be- 
come the glorious possession of those now enslaved by 
the grossest and most debasing vices which afflict 
humanity. Such a change can only be effected by 
careful moral training, and moral training must be 
based upon religious principle, and the true code of 
public morals is found alone in the Word of God. 
There is no way of influencing this destitute class of 
children aright, except by appeal to the conscience 
and the heart; and while I do not advocate religious 
or theological ‘lessons’ in the school, I would never 
consent to deny to the teacher the most potent influ- 
ence at his command, a reference to the will and 
divine authority of God.” 

In concluding our notice, we may mention that, 
in 1873, the year of the Evangelical Conference for 
the promotion of Christian Union, held at Now York, 
Sir Charles Reed, for the second time, visited Ame- 
rica. Last year Sir Charles again crossed the Atlantic 
to attend the Philadelphia Exhibition, at the request 
of our Government, in his official capacity of chair- 
man of the London School Board. He acted as pre- 
sident of the Judges on Education, and on this 
occasion the honorary title of Lu.p. was conferred 
upon him by Yale University. We may add that Sir 
Charles Reed is a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for the county of Middlesex, and that, most appro- 
priately, his portrait, asa mark of honour, adorns the 
town hall of the borough of Hackney. 
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FEN AND MERE. 


II. 


See frontispiece to Mr. Heathcote’s volume is an 
autotype of the ‘‘ Deserted Millin Winter,” from 


the oil-painting of E. W. Cooke, r.a. This very im- 
pressive picture of a scene of wintry desolation, pur- 
posely unrelieved by the introduction of any human 
or animal figure—though the track of footsteps is 
seen along the snowy track leading to the mill—was 


| exhibited at the Royal Academy, and was purchased 

by Mr. Heathcote. It now hangs in the dining-room 
| of Conington Castle. Mr. Cooke paid visits to the 

castle on more than one occasion, and twice I had the 
| pleasure to join in his sketching party, but at a time 
| of year more favourable for out-door drawing than 
| that in which the memoranda for his picture were 
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secured. Mr. Heathcote, when he made his winter 
sketches of the ice scenes on the mere—the old 
woman selling chestnuts roasted on the ice; the dogs 
harnessed to the little cart in which were the bottles 
of spirits, etc., for the skaters; the groups with 
sledges; and the contests fir the championship in 
‘* pattens”—made use of a green-baize dress lined 
with flannel, which he slipped over his other clothes, 
when he had selected a favourable reed-sheltered 
spot for his sketch. At the interval of forty years, 
some of his drawings made under these circumstances 
still bear marks of the severity of the cold by showing 
the crystals into which the water froze when floated 
upon the paper. Mr. P. De Wint and Mr. George 
Fripp also visited Mr. Heathcote, at Conington, and 
sketchedvarious scenes of fen and mere. De Wint’s 
distant view of the mere, taken from the high ground 
of Glatton Round-hill, shows a harvest-field in the 
foreground ; the fine tower of Glatton Church in the 
valley to the left, with the village of Glatton, that 
gave its name toa succession of vessels in our Royal 
Navy; the grove of trees on the hill above Lord 
Sherard’s house ; and then the long, level lines of 
country across the Great North Road, and by that 
well-known old coaching-inn, the Woolpack, Coning- 
ton Lane (where I had such comfortable quarters for 
four-and-a-half years), and the further stretch of 
two miles to Holme Wood and Holme Village; and 
then the wide-spreading, gleaming waters of Whittle- 
sea Mere, with the low fen-lands on the farther 
bank, as far as the eye can reach, running in long 
parallel lines, as straight as though drawn with a 
ruler, until they are lost in the blue of the horizon. 
Such scenes had peculiar charms for the artist; 
and as I bh-1 the pleasure of knowing the late Mr. 
David Cox, Mr. Heathcote commissioned me to invite 
him to Conington Castle. I did so when Mr. Cox 
and I had our next meeting at his neighbour’s, Mr. 
Birch, Metchley Abbey, Harborne, near Birmingham 
—the home of so many treasures of art. This was 
in the year 1853, when this ‘clever painter in water- 
colours ’’—which is all that Mr. Thompson Cooper can 


FEN SLEDGES. 
find to say about him in his ‘‘ New Biographical 
Dictionary,” 1873—was in his sixtieth year; but 
although the invitation was more than once repeated 





| naturalist. 
| expanse of water, reflecting the grey, passing clouds, 
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prior to his death in 1859, yet “‘ grand old David” 
was loath to abandon his annual Welsh holiday ; and 
other circumstances conspired to render him unable 
to accept Mr. Heathcote’s invitation ; but he told me 
on one occasion that he “‘ would rather sketch in the 
Fens than in the Highlands of Scotland.” Mr, 


E. W. Cooke, writing to Mr. Heathcote so recently 


CUTTING REEDS. 


as September 27, 1875, says: ‘I never was more 
surprised than when I saw the present state of the 
fen-land as compared with its former condition, when 
Whittlesea Mere was quite a scene of interest to the 
visitor, both to the painter, sportsman, and the 
One now looks in vain for that broad 


and margined with vast masses of Arundo phragmites, 
sedges, and other marsh-loving plants; a dark vista 
tempting the sportsman to penetrate somewhat into 
the decoy, and there preparing in his duck-boat for 
many a shot at the several wild-fowl which used to 
abound and enliven that Dutch-like scene. Then 
how fine were those bright, broad leaves and cup- 
like flowers of Nymphea alba and Nuphar luteum through 
which we poled our little punt! After the many 
sojourns I had made in Holland, it was no wonder 
that I so thoroughly appreciated the characteristic 
features of the fens. The towers of the cathedral, 
the neighbouring spires, and the numerous and 
highly-picturesque water-mills and their clicking 
machinery—all these were charms for which we now 
seek in vain, but which we can never forget.” Mr. 
Heathcote himself, who is so qualified to give an 
opinion on this subject, thus writes in his newly- 
published work: ‘The admiration of the fens ex- 
pressed by these distinguished artists may to some be 
a matter of surprise, and its terms may seem to be 
merely agreeable hyperbole and compliment; but 
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those who have studied the principles of Dutch art, 
and know the basis on which the fame of that school 
permanently rests, will acknowledge that the fen 
country, when in an undrained state, teemed with 
the beauty that was especially embodied in the works 
of Teniers, Cuyp, Hobbema, and Ruysdael. Here 
were found the same long, flat lines, the same rich- 
ness of local colour arising from an exuberant flora, 
the forms of cattle reflected in the drains, the mills, 
the dwellings, dress and habits of the inhabitants, 
the boats which navigated the rivers, and the same 
conspicuous atmospheric effects, contingent on the 
mists and exhalations, rising and falling on the 
swampy surface. All these objects are included in 
the term ‘picturesque,’ and from time immemorial 
have been a source of inspiration to those who desire 





when the flood-water of the neighbouring brook had 
reached to the lawn of Conington Castle, Mr. George 
Thornhill, u.P., got out of the dining-room windows 
into his gunning-boat, and paddled away to shoot 
coots in Conington Fen. In those days Captain 
Wells, z.n., of Holme Wood House, was enabled to 
get into his boat, or small yacht, a few yards in 
advance of his drawing-room windows, and sail 
straight away to the mere, down the Holme lode. 
This lode was left in its original state, coming to 
within about a hundred yards of the house, up to the 
year 1851, and formed the subject of one of my 
drawings in the “ Illustrated News.’’ The two reed- 
stacks that I there showed, on either side the lode, 
were valued at £1,300, and were the property of Mrs. 
Coles, of Holme, one of the chief reed-merehants of 
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to represent the real appearances of nature; thus 
rivalling other districts which are more generally 
admired, and are often supposed to exhibit a greater 
beauty and variety of scenery.” 

In 1826 the mere dried up, and all the fish 

erished: it was five or six years before fishing could 

e resumed. An oil-painting of a pike, weighing 
fifty-two pounds, and caught in the mere, was exhi- 
bited at the Kensington Museum, in 1873, in Mr. 
Frank Buckland’s collection. A small cutter, named 
the Bure, was brought to Whittlesea Mere, in 1805, 
by Mr. Preston, from Norfolk ; and, being purchased 
by Lord Sandwich and (the late) Mr. Heathcote, was 
used for fishing expeditions and pleasure parties. In 
1842 a regatta was held on the mere, of which Mr. 
Heathcote, in his work, gives a representation taken 
from an oil-painting by Barwick. The slight depth 
of the water enabled the boats to be pushed along by 
the aid of poles or ‘“‘sprits.” The gunning-boats, of 
ten feet long, and drawing three inches of water, 
were propelled in this way; and, on one occasion, 





the district. The reed-shore of the mere afforded one 
of its greatest sources of revenue. In the summer it 
appeared like a belt of corn; in the autumn, and at 
the approach of winter, it was the resort of innume- 
rable flocks of starlings, which subsisted upon the 
seeds of the plants, and lodged and roosted among 
the branches. The fen-fowlers, in boats, used to take 
these birds by surprise, and their long guns made 
prodigious havock. As the weight of such flocks or 
birds broke down and partially destroyed the reed, 
the reed-merchant was forced to have recourse to 
various expedients to prevent the birds from settling 
on his property. The reed-harvest began soon after 
Christmas, and lasted till March or April. The reed 
was reaped like corn, the labourers, in those parts of 
the reed-shore that were nearest to the water, punting 
up in their fen-boats, and mowing down the reed by 
means of sickles placed on long poles. The reed was 
cut to the surface of the water, thus leaving the lower 
portion to shoot up for another year. When the 
boats were laden, the reed was conveyed to its desti- 
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nation, where it was dried, dressed, tied up into 
bundles and sheaves, and conveyed to the stacks. 
Travellers by the Great Northern Railway, as they 
pass by Conington and Holme, may still see some 
reed in the railway cuttings, but it is getting a 
greater rarity every day, and the fen reed-merchants 
will soon be an extinct race, or will only be remem- 
bered with Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Roger Wildrake, of 
Squattleseamere, in the moist county of Lincoln.” 
My last sketch of a reed-harvest was made so recently 
as March, 1869. 

The use of the reed for thatching purposes is well 
known, and it makes, perhaps, the best thatch that 
we have, being the coolest in summer, warmest in 
winter, and less pervious to heat or cold than any 
other material used for the same purpose. To its 
extreme picturesqueness every artist will testify; and 
when its overlapping ‘‘ridge” and fantastic gables 
are added, it dignifies a humble cottage with charms 
that a slate-roofed stone mansion does not possess. 
A good reed thatch will last from fifty to seventy 
years, and even longer if the roof is well pitched and 
the sparrows and rats are prevented from destroying 
it. In the village of Holme a barn was shown to me, 
the reed-thatch of which was more than a hundred 
years old, and appeared to be undamaged. All that 
was required was to “dress and sweep down” the 
thatch from time to time, which was usually done at 
intervals of ten years, though it was considered that 
the dressing was more effective if done annually. 
The reed was also used for fences, for brickmaking, 
for plastered ceilings, and the substratum of “ stone 
floors.” Its beautiful and most graceful feathery top 
was also valuable, for, under the local name of “ cat- 
tail,” it was used for the stuffing of mattresses, 
pillows, and beds. It was for the purpose of gather- 
e round by the 


ing cat-tail that the man had gi 
reed-shore when, as I have already described, he 
found the poor boy who had passé@ tiineteen hours in 


the mud. The growing scarcity 6f the reed, and its 
consequent higher price, combined ‘with the extra tax. 
placed on reed-thatched buildings: by the Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, will soon cause the use of reed to be 
unknown as a thatch. I shall never forget being 
present at the destruction of a fen farmhouse through 
some sparks from a chimney falling upon the dry 
reed-thatch of a cowshed. In less than an hour the 
entire range of buildings, all reed-thatched, were 
burnt to the ground, together with the destruction of 
much live-stock. The reed-harvest is illustrated by 
Mr. Heathcote, in his work, by more than one draw- 
ing, together with that famous duck-decoy, where, 
cunningly entrapped in a wilderness of elders, sedge, 
and reed-screens, by the aid of tame ducks, a clever 
dog, and a series of hoop-nets and ‘purse-nets, the 
wild ducks were captured in greater number than, 
probably, in any other decoy in the kingdom. 
Skelton, the owner of decoy, took as many as two 
hundred dozen in seven days, as I have already 
mentioned, and it is so given in Mr. Heathcote’s 
book. But I may add to this statement that I was 
told, in 1851, by the late Mr. John Coles, of Holme, 
that the greatest number of ducks ever taken in one 
day at that decoy was fifty dozen. 

One of my sketches, made in 1851, was ‘ Carting 
Peat from the Stack,” and was illustrative of another 
source of revenue derived from the fen. The fibrous 
substance known as “turf” or peat, lying beneath 





the upper clay, was the chief fuel used throughout 
tho fen district by the poorer classes. It was cut out | 
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in great rapidity in oblong pieces, like bricks, and 
was sold in shops or hawked about in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, at prices varying from ten to 
twelve shillings a thousand; it was also used for drain- 
ing purposes. As a fuel it would smoulder for some 
hours; and, with the aid of sticks, could quickly be 
stirred up to make a fire wherewith to boil the 
kettle when the labourer returned home for his tea. 
The fumes and smother that it made in a cottage 
frequently severely taxed the breathing powers of 
the unaccustomed visitor, and reminded him forcibly 
of a West Highland hut. ‘The fen peat is still used, 
and each year up to this past March, 1876, one of 
the peat-dealers, from Warboise, has paid me an 
annual call in my Rutland home with a cartload of 
peat, which he takes along the Great North Road as 
far as Grantham. It is useful to help a greenhouse 
fire, but I need hardly say that I do not now get 
it so cheaply as I did some years ago, when I lived, 
for seventeen years, in parishes that stretched for 
some miles down into the mere. 

Then there were the fen butterflies, that were also 
a source of no small income—the swallow-tails, 
purple emperors, and copper butterflies, together 
with various other beautiful creatures dear to ento- 
mologists, which had their habitat in the region of 
the mere. Gipsies would encamp on its banks for 
the purpose of catching the butterflies, and people 
would come from London for the same cause. The 
swallow-tails and copper butterflies have been driven 
by the drainage from the spot, together with the 
bittern, or “‘ butter-bump,” the great grey shrike, 
or ‘“‘ butcher bird,” the crested grebe, the didapper, 
the bearded titmouse, the brown buzzard, the ash- 
coloured falcon, the ruffs and rheas, the forked-tail 
kite, and all the birds who got their food from 
marshy ground and swamps. 

The system of drainage commenced years ago 
by Sit Cornelius Vermuyden, and culminating in 


“thé Act of 1874 with Sir John Hawkshaw and his 


syphons,-is*fally and adequately described in Mr. 
Heathcote’s work, to which I would refer the 
reader who desires to know more of the present 
and past history of fen and mere than can bo told 
in the narrow limits of a magazine paper. A 
sketch is given of the disastrous inundation of 1862, 
by which 6,000 acres of land were drowned, and 
there are also artistic renderings of Ely and Peter- 
borough Cathedrals, Crowland and Thorney Abbeys, 
and Conington Castle in 1800 and 1875. 

By the judicious drainage of fea and mere, the 
rental of 250,000 acres in the Bedford Level district 
has increased 100 per cent. in the space of thirty-five 
years. Maps of the fens in 1723 and 1875, and a 
map of Whittlesea Mere, are also given in the 
valuable work of Mr. John Moyer Heathcote. His 
residence, Conington Castle, was originally the seat 
of Turkill the Dane, from whom it descended to 
Waltheof, son of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
married Judith, niece of William the Conqueror; 
her eldest daughter married, for a second husband, 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, afterwards King of 
Scotland, and through the female line Conington 
descended to Robert Bruce, and passed from his 
younger son to Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, the eminent 
antiquary and friend of Camden. Sir Robert was 
born at Denton, three miles from Conington, and 
also lived there till shortly after his marriage, when, 
on his father’s death, he removed to Conington, 
and partly rebuilt the castle. Fotheringhay Castle 
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had then fallen into a bad state, and was being 
demolished, not by ‘the righteous wrath ” of King 
James I, as is so commonly, but erroneously, stated, 
even in such a work of reference as Mr. Henry 
Godwin’s ‘‘ English Archee logist’s Handbook,” but 
by the then owner, a year or so after the death of 
King James. Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, who was 
wont to be addressed by the king as his ‘‘ cousin,” 
naturally felt a great and personal interest in the 
scene of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
he therefore seized the opportunity of the demolition 
of Fotheringhay to secure the whole of the room in 
which the hapless queen was beheaded. The colon- 
nade of arches and pillars that were in the interior of 
this banqueting-hall at Fotheringhay are now on the 
exterior of Conington Castle, ranging along the 
north, and a portion of the west, front. Conington 
was sold, in 1753, by Sir John Cotton to Sir John 
Heathcote, son of that Sir Gilbert Heathcote who 
was the original of the “Sir Andrew Freeport ” of 
the ‘“‘ Spectator,” and is mentioned by Pope (‘ Imi- 
tations of Horace,’’ Book ii. Epis. ii. 1. 240),— 


‘* Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men.” 


Bramble also speaks of him in his letter; and 
Dyer, who had been presented by him to the living 
of Coningsby, lauds him in his poem, ‘‘ The Fleece.” 
He was one of the founders of the Bank of England, 
and was the last Lord Mayor of London who (in 
1711) rode on horseback in the procession on the 9th 
of November, according to the custom which had 
existed from the time of Queen Elizabeth. A fine 
three-quarter length life-size portrait of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, dressed in the lord mayor’s robes, hangs 
in the dining-room of Conington Castle, where also 
is Gainsborough’s beautiful portrait of Master Heath- 
cote, the interesting history attached to which will be 
found at p. 224 of Fulcher’s “Life of Gains- 
borough.” The ‘“ History of Huntingdonshire,” 
for which Sir Robert Bruce Cotton collected ma- 
terials nearly three centuries ago, has never yet 
been written’ but if it ever should be compiled, the 
historian will assuredly make much use of Mr. 
Heathcote’s work; in which case there will be a 
stroke of poetic justice, for Sir R. B. Cotton lived in, 
and was the owner of, Conington Castle, and lies 
buried in Conington Church. Thus two of the 
owners of the Conington estate, at a long interval 
of years, have enriched their county annals by 
the fruits of painstaking research and scholarly 
ability. Fen and mere will soon be things of the 
past, and will only exist in such reminiscences as 
those given by Mr. Heathcote’s pen and pencil, 
which not only revive an interest in bygone days, but 
also form an attractive page in the history of British 
industry. 





ORIGINAL FABLES. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 
ANTI-REFORMERS. 


“What miserable ground!” cried the farmer ; ‘‘ running to 
waste, truly ;”’ and he looked in angry discontent on the rushes 
that grew in the furrows, and the nettles and docks that crowned 
the ridges of his new field. 

“What does he mean ?” murmured the rushes ; ‘‘ we wouldn’t 
wish better ground ! so nice and marshy ; see how we flourish !” 

“And we,” cried the nettles and docks, ‘‘ here we are, as fine 
as can be, rejoicing in the ‘high and dry.’ I'm sure we make 
a wonderful show. We are perfectly satisfied with things as 
they are ; but some people are never content!” 

“Ay, ay,” cawed the old crow, ‘‘no doubt you are satisfied, 





my fine fellows ; ill weeds thrive in bad ground ; it’s not likely 
you'll go in for an improvement of the soil that is to get rid of 
you!” 


USELESS LABOUR. 

The boat was moored, but they did not know it, and, getting 
in, plied the oars and sailed round and round the spot of 
anchorage till they were quite weary. 

‘Give up,” cried the boat, ‘you may row your arms off, 
and never move me beyond the old beat ; auntie the knot that 
holds me, aud then you may take me with you easily.” 


ALL NOT DESTINED TO HIGH CALLINGS. 


** Ugh! ugh !” grunted the old sow, ‘come on, my children, 
just look at the acorns!” and she grubbed away among the oaks, 
chumping vigorously, followed by her train of ten little pigs. 

‘* Have you no consideration?” cried the acorns ; ‘‘ don’t you 
know that we were sent to make oaks for the next generation ?” 

‘* Nonsense !” answered the sow. ‘‘ Some few of you may be 
intended to make oaks ; but, depend on it, the greater part by 
far were sent to feed pigs. Come on, children ; if we don’t eat 
there will be no more pigs ; and what will the ‘next generation’ 
say to that ?” 


HOW TO FIND OUT THE VALUE OF A THING. 


‘* Pray don’t shake me,” cried the full bucket to the plank 
on which it rested at the top of the well; ‘if you shake me I 
shall spill the water and waste it.” 

“*And what if you do?” cried the plank ; ‘‘ what is water 
worth, that you should make such a fuss about it?” 

‘* What is water worth! Go you down to the bottom of the 
well to fetch it, and I’ll answer for it you'll soon find out what 
it’s worth!” cried the bucket; ‘*but your idle folks think 
nothing of the cost of labour which they couldn’t perform if 
they would, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, wouldi't 
of they could.” 


THE BEST SERVANT. 


The fox was on one side of the stream, and saw the lion on 
the other; he made a very humble reverence and hoped his 
majesty was not unwell, remarking that he thought he looked 
low in his spirits. 

** And well I may be!” cried the king of beasts ; ‘‘ haven’t I 
a pack of two hundred jackals and more, and yet the rascals 
have not got me any supper!” 

‘** Ah, sir,” said the fox, ‘I am truly sorry for you ; I have 
just finished a good supper, or I would gladly have laid it at 
your majesty’s feet. I have long been convinced that they are 
the best served who serve themselves.” 


SECOND CAUSES. 


The company stood in the studio admiring the work of the 
sculptor, and praising him beyond all his compeers. 

‘* Why, we did it!” cried the chisels and the other tools ; ‘I 
cut it, you polished it—it’s our statue,—and they don’t give us 
a word of applause !” 

** You formed me ! you polished me!” exclaimed the statue. 
“You were merely instruments in the workman’s hands to carry 
out the creation of his brain !” 





Maricties. 


Brazit.—A Brazilian, a native of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
acquainted with several of the towns described by Mr. Jamieson 
in his recent article (p. 123), bears testimony to the impartiality 
and general accuracy of the report. He dissents, however, from 
Mr. Jamieson when he ascribes the indolence and backwardness 
of the Brazilians chiefly to the climate. Writing from Man- 
chester, this patriotic Brazilian affirms that the two great curses 
which afflict his country are Popery and Slavery. ‘‘ What can 
be expected from men of business, with these two tremendous 
evils to contend against, and knowing no means how to get rid 
of them? Do away with these paralysing conditions, and the 
heat will not stay the forward progress of my country. I am 
aware that slavery is being abolished by slow degrees, and am 
thankful to hear that popery is also losing its deadly hold. 
Freedom in every sense of the word, such as is enjoyed in Eng- 
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land, is what is wanted for Brazil.” Our correspondent enlarges 
on this point, and expresses his satisfaction in reading (p. 128) 
the account of the progress of American evangelical missions in 
his native country. He thinks that America should not be left 
alone to work in this great field, but that England should turn 
attention to Brazil as a missionary field. ‘*‘ With slavery 
abolished, and with Christianity in its purity spread,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘my native, beloved, and beautiful country 
would yet be one of the foremost in the world in civilisation, as 
well as in commercial enterprise and prosperity. Africa can 
boast of its ‘songs of praise,’ and Englishmen are giving their 
lives for the saving of the soul of the negro, but the Brazilian 
who is ready and eager to enjoy a pure and true religion is left 
in darkness. I can assure you, sir, that thousands of Brazilians 
would with very little labour embrace and hold fast to the gos- 
pel as taught by the evangelical church.” Will any of our 
Missionary Societies respond to this Brazilian appeal ? 


Tue VittaAcE Pump.—On one morning, during the examina- 
tion (at Cambridge), but one question remained of a paper on 
mechanics, ‘‘ Describe 12 Common Pump.” Of the internal 
machinery of the pump Kingsley was unable to render a 
scientific account, but of the outside his vivid imagination 
supplied a picture which his facile pencil soon transferred to 
paper. Under the heading, ‘‘ Describe a Pump,” he drew a 
grand village pump in the midst of a broad green, and opposite 
the porch of anancient church. By the side of the pump stood, 
in all pomposity of his office, the village beadle, with uniform 
and baton. Around were women and children of all ages, 
shapes, dress, and sizes, each carrying a crock, a jug, a bucket, 
or some vessel large or small. These were drawn with consi- 
derable power, and the whole was lighted up with his deep 
vein of humour; while around the pump itself was a huge 
chain, padlocked, and surrounded by a notice, ‘This pump 
locked during Divine service.” This Kingsley sent up to the 
examiner as his answer to the question. I know not whether 
he got any marks for it ; but it was so clever that the mode- 
rator of the year had it framed and hung up on the wall of his 
room.— Life of Charles Kingsley. 


Man’s PART IN FULFILLING HIS DEsTINY.—Our Heavenly 
Father, in His boundless goodness, has made His creatures that 
they should be happy, and His wisdom has fitted His means to 
His end, giving to all of them different faculties and qualities, 
in using and developing which they fulfil their destiny ; and, 
running their uniform course according to the prescription, they 
find that happiness which He intended for them. Man alone is 
born into this world with faculties far nobler than those of other 
creatures, reflecting the image of Him who has willed that there 
should be beings on earth to know and worship Him, but en- 
dowed with the power of self-determination. Having reason 
given to him for his guide, he can develop his faculties, placing 
himself in harmony with his Divine prototype, and attain that 
happiness which is offered to him on earth to be completed here- 
after in entire union with Him through the mercy of Christ. 
But he can also leave these faculties unimproved, and miss his 
mission on earth. He will then sink to the level of the lower 
animals, and separate from his God, whom he did not know how 
to find. —Speeches of H.R. H. the Prince Consort. 


VALUE OF THE Doc.—Although nothing can be said in favour 
of the dog while in a state of nature, still, after he has received 
an education from man, the whole world will bear testimony to 
his immense value. Volumes would not suffice to contain 
instances of his services to the human race. A man and his 
dog may almost be considered as component parts, each working 
for the other, whether in heat or in cold, in tempests or in 
calms. The blind confide in him, the lame have his support, 
the rich are — of him, and too often the poor man has 
nothing but his dog to give him consolation. — Waterton’s 
Essays. 

WEEDS IN IRELAND.—Although very great improvement in 
the breeds and value of every description of farm stock has been 
effected in Ireland, it must be admitted that a corresponding 
improvement has not taken place in the cultivation of the land. 
On several occasions I have felt it my duty to solicit public 
attention to the incalculable injury arising from the unchecked 
growth of weeds which is, unhappily, permitted in almost every 
part of the country, and also along the sides of roads, railways, 
and canals. On this subject I have now given extracts from 
former abstracts containing valuable information from the 
writings of Sir John Sinclair and other eminent persons, which 
I trust will prove useful to those engaged in the cultivation of 
land. I have also appended some extracts respecting the vast 
injury and great pecuniary loss (estimated at nearly two mil- 
lions sterling) caused by weeds in Ireland, from that valuable 
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publication, the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” together with two articles on 
the subject which appeared in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal.” At 
the annual meeting in 1872 of the Royal Agricultural Society in 
Belfast, the noble president, Lord Lurgan, kK.p., referred to 
‘*the necessity of acting on the suggestions thrown out in the 
reports of the Registrar-General in relation to the extirpation of 
weeds. They did a deal of mischief, and he thought they should 
carry out the sentence which the old Scofth law pronounced, 
declaring any one to be ‘a traitor who poisoned the Queen’s 
land with weeds.’”—Registrar-General’s Report on Agricultural 
Statistics, Ireland, 1875. 


O.tp SermMons.—An old clergyman had one set of sermons, 
which he repeated regularly as the year came round. When 
his congregation ventured to hint that they would like some 
variety, he said: “ My friends, my sermons are intended to do 
you good, not te entertain you ; when I see that yeu practise 
what I have been preaching for so many years, then I will treat 
you to something fresh.” 


EMOTIONAL RELIGION.—It is a grand mistake to look for the 
salvation of a man in his emotions, to look for the salvation of 
a man in any condition of his feelings. A man is not what his 
feelings are, whatever they may be. You are not what your 
emotions are, however strong they may be. You are just what 
your will is, and your will finds its expression in your life. A 
man is a will, not a feeling. When the feelings become so 
strong that they determine the will, make the will decide on 
the side of Christ, then there is conversion, then there is 
salvation ; then, only then.-—Spurgeon. 


GoTHIc ARCHITECTURE.—In the year 1773, Goethe, the 
poet, as he drew near to the Cathedral of Strasburg, filled with 
prejudice against what was at that time termed ‘‘ Gothic,” 
wrote, ‘‘ While on my journey to Strasburg, it was with feelings 
of horror that a monstrous, ill-proportioned mass of building 
seemed to rise before my mind’s eye. But what an unexpected 
sight burst upon my vision as I stood before it! A feeling of 
enchantment came over me as I contemplated its exquisite and 
harmonious proportions, which I could feel and enjoy deeply, 
but could not possibly describe or express. How often have 
I turned and returned to admire the constructive skill and 
sublimity of our forefathers in their great architectural works ! 
How often have I retraced my steps to gaze upon its grandeur 
and glory from every point of view, and in all the changing 
lights of day! The mind of man is overwhelmed when his 
brother’s work is so sublime that he can only adore and bow 
before it. How often has the friendly twilight, with its holy calm, 
refreshed my wearied eyes, when the outlines of its innumerable 
parts faded into one grand mass! This Cathedral of Stras- 
burg, so majestic in its simplicity, educated my art taste, and 
opened my eyes to the beauties of a style of architecture to 
which I was till then insensible.” 


Tue Fen Country.—Little thinks the Scotsman, whirled 
down by the Great Northern Railway from Peterborough to 
Huntingdon, what a grand place, even twenty years ago, was 
that Holme and Whittlesea, which is now but a black unsightly 
steaming flat, from which the meres and reed-beds of the old 
world are gone, while the corn and roots of the new world have 
not as yet taken their place. But grand enough it was, that 
black ugly place, when backed by Caistor Hanglands and 
Holme Wood and the patches of the primeval forest; while 
dark green alders, and pale green reeds, stretched for miles 
round the broad lagoon, where the coot clanked, and the bittern 
boomed, and the sedge-bird, not content with its own sweet 
song, mocked the notes of all the birds around; while high 
overhead hung motionless, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond 
buzzard, kite beyond kite, as far as eye could see. Far off, 
upon the silver mere, would rise a puff of smoke from a punt, 
invisible from its flatness and white paint. Then down the 
wind came the boom of the great stanchion gun ; and after that 
sound, another sound, louder as it neared ; a cry as of all the 
bells of Cambridge and all the hounds of Cottesmore, and over- 
head rushed and whirled the skein of terrified wild-fowl, scream- 
ing, piping, clacking, croaking—filling the air with the hoarse 
rattle of their wings, while clear above all sounded the wild 
whistle of the curlew and the trumpet-note of the great wild 
swan, They are all gone now. No longer do the ruffs trample 
the sedge into a hard floor in their fighting rings, while the 
sober reeves stand round, admiring the tournament of their 
lovers, gay with ruffs and tippets, no two of them alike. Gone 
are ruffs and reeves, spoonbills, bitterns, avosets; the very 
snipe, one hears, disdains to breed. Gone, too, not only from 
the fens, but from the whole world, is that most exquisite of 
butterflies — Lycena dispar—the great copper; and many 
a curious insect more.—Charles Kingsiey’s ‘* Prose Idylls.” 
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